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Brad Inwood! 
The Pitfalls of Perfection: Stoicism for Non-Sages 


My aim is to deal with a problem for Stoicism. I have long been worried about 
a tension between the Stoics’ extraordinarily high bar for knowledge and the work 
that cognitive successes need to do in the area of ethics. In a study of Seneca's Epistle 
120? I was concerned that somehow we are supposed to be able to learn 
(presumably from our experience of the world) what virtue is even though 
examples of achieved virtue are beyond the range of ordinary human experience 
(since sages are so rare); I argued that Seneca was also bothered by this question and 
that he had some interesting ways of handling the problem. It has often occurred to 
me that Epictetus's apparent flirtation with innate awareness of key moral concepts? 
may have been motivated by a similar epistemological concern. Confronting issues 
of this sort may have been commoner than we tend to suppose in later Stoicism.^ If 
so, then there is a problem at the intersection of ethics and epistemology which 
might shed fresh light on the nature of Stoicism, at least in its later phases.” 

It is a commonplace that Stoicism evolved from a highly idealistic and abstract 
form focused on paradoxes and hyperbolic claims about wisdom and virtue in the 
early generations, into a more common-sensical form of itself, more accommodating 
to the concerns of real people. There is certainly something in this, although it may 
be that source bias accounts for some of the appearance: with no preserved works 
from the early period we are deprived of evidence of what there may have been for 
subtlety and sensitivity to common sense in the deployment of doctrines. 

Of course there were significant and interesting changes in later Stoicism and 
many of them emerged from responses to serious philosophical challenges. There is 


! Brad Inwood is William Lampson Professor of Philosophy and of Classics at Yale 
University. His major publications include Ethics and Human Action in Early 
Stoicism, The Poem of Empedocles, Reading Seneca: Stoic Philosophy at Rome, Seneca: Selected 
Philosophical Letters, and Ethics After Aristotle. From 2007 to 2015 he was the editor of 
Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy and is currently working on Later Stoicism 155 BC to 
AD 200: An Introduction and Collection of Sources in Translation or Cambridge University 
Press. Among his many fellowships and honors, in 2019 he was elected to the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

? Chapter 10 of my Reading Seneca: Stoic Philosophy at Rome (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2005). 

3 Diss. 2.11.3, for example. 

4 See for example Seneca De Otio 3.1: "If only things were all fully grasped! If only truth were 
open and acknowledged, and we never changed our principles! As itis, we must search 
for the truth along with the very people who must teach it" (tr. Procopé). I discusss the 
De Beneficiis further below. 

5 That it straddles epistemology and ethics also makes it a clear illustration of what may have 
been meant by the puxtrj ttagddootc of school doctrines mentioned in Diogenes 
Laertius (7.40). 
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not much reason to suppose that the "softening" sometimes observed was 
motivated by extrinsic, non-philosophical factors (such as wanting to adapt the 
school's doctrine to make it pleasing to the Romans or because of simple intellectual 
fatigue). There are genuine philosophical motivations for many of these 
developments and it is those that seem most worthy of our time and energy. 

My starting point is a text of Epictetus that sheds light on the intersection 
between ethics and epistemology. It comes towards the end of Discourse 1.4, On 
Progress (negi TEOKOTINS). Epictetus begins (1.4.1-4) by describing a person making 
moral progress who has learned some lessons from "the philosophers": desire 
(OgeEtc) is for good things, aversion for bad; freedom from passion and a generally 
smooth path through life can only be achieved if we do not miss our target goods 
when desiring or wind up stuck with the relevant bad things when trying to avoid 
them. On that basis,‘ the student changes their behavior in order to make progress. 
The goal is virtue, the state of character which promises happiness, no passions, and 
a smooth path through life. Then Epictetus challenges his audience. If that is our 
goal, why are we wasting our time with mere philosophical scholarship? If our 
progress consisted of learning the many works of Chrysippus then surely the goal 
of the progress would have to be a complete mastery of all those works. With 
withering sarcasm he dismisses this confused approach: "Yes, by the gods, that's 
great progress you're making, guy" (1.4.9). In Epictetus's view, unless there is 
progress along the road to managing desires, etc., it is not progress towards virtue 
(1.4.5-12). He next compares classic philosophical works with the mere tools of 
physical training. Mastering Chrysippus's On Choice is like weight training; 
showing off your library is like taking someone to your personal gym to show them 
your exercise equipment. But, Epictetus repeats, the real mark of progress lies in our 
changed behavior, not in the possession of books we can buy for a modest sum and 
not even in our ability to talk intelligently about them. (1.4.13-17) 

Epictetus describes the condition of one making real progress, whose journey 
to study with Epictetus has not been a waste of time and money, continuing the 
comparison with athletic training (1.4.18-21). The following is the text that intrigues 
me and sets up my problem, so I translate the rest of the discourse (1.4.22-32). 


eld’ &rü thv Ev tois PiPAlo EEtv TETATAL kal TAUTNV éxrcovet xai èni 
TOUTO EKdEONUNKE, AEYW ato AVTOVEV TIOQEVEDOAL cis oikov kai ur) 
&peAetv TOV Exel: [23] TOUTO yaQ EP’ ô ATIOSESNUNKEV OVdEV EOTLV: GAA’ 
éxetvo, ueAexav. é€eAetv tov abtov píou mévOr| kal oiuwyàs xai TO 
'otuov kai TO "táAagc ¿ya kai óvoxuxíav kai ATLXIAV kai uaOetv, [24] TL 
éott Oóvanoc, Ti PUY, Ti SOEGUWTTQLOV, Ti xcvetov, tva SUVTat Aéyetw 
èv TH PLAaKN ‘W pe Koitwv, £i TAUTH tois Ocois PiAov, TAUTY ywéoO0o" 
Kai ur] EkEtva ‘TAAAS EY, yéocov AVOEWTLOG, ETL TAVTA UOV TAS TLOALAG 


6 These are clearly Epictetus’s own lessons, organized nicely in, e.g, Discourse 3.2 and 
Handbook 2. 
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&ujora.' [25] tic Aéyet xaxa; doKEtte STL outv AdOEOV tiva EEW xai 
1ametwóv; IIoíapoc avta ov Aéyeu Oió(rtouc ov Aéyeu GAA’ órtócot 
Baci etc Aéyovorv; [26] tí yag etow &AAo xoocycótat ù &vOocrtov ráðn 
TEDAVUAKOTWV TA EKTOS OLA HETEOV TOLOVO’ éraógucvopeva; [27] ei yào 
EEATIATNOEVTA TIVA EDEL UAVELV, OTL x&v EKTOS kai ATIQOALQETWV OVOEV 
EOTL QOS NMAC, Eyw gv 1]0eAov THY ATATHV TaUvTHV, ¿č No T]ueAAov 
EVENWE Kai ATAEAXWS puoceo0au vuelc Ò’ Oecd’ avxoi TI OéAerte. [28] 
TL OVV TLV TIAQEXEL XQVOLTITIOG; tva yvoc, qroítv, OTL OV wevór] TAUTA 
EOTLV, €€ WV f] EVEOLA EOTL KALATIADELA ATIAVTA, [29] A&Be uov tà BLBALa 
Kai yvcoor, cc àkoAovO& TE xai COVLPWVA EOTL tr] PUGEL TA ATIAON ue 
TOLOÙVTA. C LEVaANS eoxvxíac, © ueyé&Aou EVEQYETOU xov SELKVUOVTOG 
tv OdOv. [30] cita Tormtoéuw LEV (eoa kai Boc TAVTES AVOQWTOL 
aveotaKkaot, [31] 6tt tàs r]uéoovc TEOPAS utv čðwkev, TH dé THY 
&AnO0suv EvEOVTL xai Pwtioavtt kai eic TAVTAC avOocorouc 
E€EVEVKOVTL ov TIV TEQL TO Cr]v, QAAR Tv rtoOG TO EV CHV, tis DU@V ETL 
tovto BwWHOV iðoúcarto r]| vaóv 1T] &yaApa àvéðnkev 1] TOV Oeòv ETL 
TOUTW TEOCKUVEL, [32] GAA’ OTL LEV AuUTEAOV EdWKAV T] TLUEOUG, 
éTUOVOUEV TOUTOV Éveka, OTL SE TOLOUTOV éńveykav KAETOV EV 
avOewrivy ouxvoía, du ov TV AANOVELaAV tv megl eooaupiovíac dEtEEtV 
uiv r]ueAAOv, TovUtov ò’ Éveka OVK EVXAQLOTIHOWHEV TH 086; 


But if someone is focussed on the condition he's in with regard to his books 
and labors at this and if that's the only reason he went off to school, then I 
say to him that he should go straight home and not neglect his business 
there. [23] For the reason he came here to school is nothing; what counts is 
to work on eliminating from his life grief and lamentation, “woe is me!” 
and “how miserable is my lot!,” unluckiness and misfortune; and to learn 
[24] what death really is, what exile is, what a prison is, what hemlock is, 
so he can say while in prison "O dear Crito, if this is what the gods want, 
let it be so" and not say "I'm a miserable old man, is this why I have kept 
my grey hairs?" [25] Who says this kind of thing? Do you suppose I'll say 
it'S some obscure and insignificant nobody? Isn't it Priam who says it? Isn't 
it Oedipus? All the kings say it, don't they? Tragedies are nothing more 
than the passions of men who have been impressed by externals elaborated 
in the right kind of metre. [27] For if it were necessary that a person be 
deceived in order to learn that none of the externals, none of the things 
outside the realm of our moral purpose, matters to us, then I for my part 
would want the deception that would enable me to have a smooth and 
undisturbed flow of life—but you will see for yourselves what you want. 
[28] And what is it, then, that Chrysippus gives us? He says, "in order to 
learn that the lessons which bring you a smooth flow of life and freedom 
from passion are not false, [29] take up my books. You will learn that the 
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lessons which liberate me from passion are consistent? and harmonious 
with nature." Oh great good fortune! What a great benefactor shows us the 
way! [30] So all people have built shrines and altars to Triptolemus [31] 
because he gave us farming. But who among you has erected an altar or a 
shrine or set up a statue for the man who discovered the truth, illuminated 
it, and brought it to all men —not the truth that contributes to life, but the 
truth that contributes to the good life? Who has bowed down to god in 
thanks for this man? [32] We offer sacrifices because they have brought us 
grapevines and wheat. But do we give thanks to god because they brought 
to the human mind the kind of harvest that let them show us the truth 
about happiness? 


Epictetus concludes, then, with a more appreciative view of what Chrysippus's 
works can offer us, providing we focus on substance rather than scholarship. 
However, there is a lot more going on in this passage, more than a simple correction 
about the value of Chrysippus's works and a reminder that Epictetus has a fondness 
for illustrating his point with examples from epic and tragedy. 

For one thing, there is a fairly direct response to Epicurean celebrations of 
Epicurus as the philosopher-savior. In one of several "hymns" to the founder (DRN 
5.1-54), Lucretius anticipates the comparison to Triptolemus;? like Epicurus, 
Chrysippus has brought to mankind something far more valuable than improved 
food culture. But whereas Epicureans worship the founder directly, Epictetus 
chooses to honor in addition the providential god who sent him to us.? The Stoic 
recommends bowing down (rtpoookovrjoic) to god in gratitude, whereas we learn 
from Plutarch in the Adversus Colotem (1117bc) that Epicureans were willing to 


7] follow W.A. Oldfather ad loc., Epictetus. Discourses 1-2, (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1925) in accepting Schenkl’s suggestion in his apparatus of àkóAovOa to fill the 
lacuna here. The other traditional supplement, &AnOñ, goes back to Trincavelli and is 
adopted by Souilhé. Given the expected complement for te kaí here, the latter 
supplement would seem to require that we delete the te as well as supplying the 
adjective. This makes it a less conservative emendation. Supplying &ArjOrj is motivated 
by a particular interpretation (that truth is the issue here rather than just consistency 
with nature), while the more conservative emendation also avoids adding a new idea 
to the argument. Overall, &àxóAovOa fits better with the general sense of the passage. 

8 And to Dionysus; Ceres and Liber are named at 5.14. Ceres gave Triptolemus wheat to 
distribute as a gift to mankind. The contrast between gifts useful to life and those 
essential for the good life is also made in Lucretius, who compares the benefits given 
by Heracles to the wisdom of Epicurus. 

? Note that the god revered is singular. Contrary to Oldfather, Epictetus and Robert Dobbin, 
Discourses and Selected Writings (New York: Penguin, 2008) ad loc. I think it is clear that 
the plural subjects who brought vines, wheat and wisdom are human. Triptolemus 
discovered wheat, someone else the grapevine, and philosophers besides Chrysippus 
have uncovered the truth about happiness. 
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prostrate themselves before the philosophical savior himself. Who else could they 
revere in gratitude, since they did not believe in divine providence? But another 
feature of the passage raises substantial worries. For Epictetus says that if it were 
necessary to be deceived, which I provisionally assume means coming to hold false 
beliefs, in order to learn the doctrines that bring happiness, he would embrace that 
deception. This is a big claim, so let me rephrase my understanding of it more 
bluntly: if happiness required believing falsehoods, our philosopher would accept 
that. And for Epictetus the gift from god is that Chrysippus's books in fact do show 
us that those beliefs are not, in fact, false. This seems to be a drastically different 
approach to Chrysippus's books from the one that Epictetus criticizes. So far from 
being sterile scholarship that does not advance moral progress, we have a striking 
reaction: apparent indifference to the truth of the content of Chrysippus's works, 
provided that they advance moral progress; and a hypothetical willingness to accept 
false doctrines if necessary to achieve that goal. 

There are many reasons to find this passage puzzling. However, some might 
welcome it. Any critic who clings to the now outdated view of later Greek 
philosophy, that its doctrines were often contrived to generate a smooth path 
through life (eUgotx (ov) and are not seriously intended to uncover truths,!° would 
find this an unsurprising statement — indeed, it is the smoking gun that would prove 
their point. It should be a welcome proof text because it is, as far as I know, the only 
one of its kind in our evidence for later Stoicism. But although Pierre Hadot 
explicitly embraced such a view in some of his work on later Greek philosophy," he 
seems not to have used it to support his general view of the period. 

There is another characterization of at least some later Stoics that could also 
draw on this text to support a view of their conception of the connection between 
epistemology, physical theory and ethics which, I think, is ultimately misleading. 
John Cooper has mounted a serious critique of Seneca and Marcus Aurelius," to the 
effect that they were insufficiently interested in the acquisition of well-defended 
knowledge of the basic facts about the world and other Stoic doctrines, thus leaving 
their claims in ethics and their moral exhortations ungrounded. He says: "Of course, 
as we have seen, Seneca does not really care, for purposes of moral philosophy and 
for spiritual guidance. ...whether his own or the orthodox Stoic account of the value 
of such things as being wise is accepted as correct."? Of Marcus he says that he 


10 This has not been a credible assessment of later philosophers for some time now, certainly 
not since historians stopped tossing the label ‘eclectic’ around. The welcome demise of 
that tendency is marked by The Question of ‘Eclecticism’: Studies in later Greek philosophy, 
eds. J.M. Dillon and A.A. Long (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1979). 

!! For example, Philosophy as a Way of Life: Spiritual Exercises from Socrates to Foucault (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1995), 282. 

? John Cooper, Knowledge, Nature and the Good (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2004), 
ch. 12 and 13. 

13 Cooper, Knowledge, 330. 
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“pays no serious heed to philosophical argument, not just in physical and dialectical 
theory but even in ethics itself,” so that his notion of philosophy is little more “than 
just the leading bottom-line moral doctrines of Stoicism”' Cooper does not include 
a similar attack on Epictetus and he does not mention the present text in his 
discussion. From his own point of view this represents a lost opportunity. 

Although I think that in the end these are the wrong views about later Stoicism, 
our text does raise serious questions about the relationship between epistemology 
and ethics; it could be seen as a stumbling block for those who take the view that 
later Greek philosophy, including Stoicism, was in fact driven by a genuine pursuit 
of truths about the world. To judge from this text, one of the most important Stoics, 
Epictetus, admits that he would in principle be willing to build his castle of 
tranquillity on the sandy foundations of fiction—hardly the right position to take 
for someone who holds that the goal of life, happiness, consists in actually 
"following nature.” Yet as Epictetus presents it, it is only good fortune that saves 
him from that humiliating compromise of his intellectual integrity. This seems 
worse, intellectually, even than the willingness of Marcus Aurelius to say (as he 
often does) that his ethical stance can rest on the foundations of either Stoic 
providence or atomistic randomness.!6 

This is more than an embarrassment to admirers of Epictetus. The more 
important question is whether it is representative of the school and how we ought 
to understand it. But perhaps we need not be so hard on Epictetus. After all, the 
claim made here is counterfactual. And as a Stoic, Epictetus believes in determinism. 
The way the world is, its history, is predetermined and causally fixed. That includes 
Chrysippus's books and their contents. So there is in fact no risk that things could 
have been otherwise." A counterfactual of this sort asserted by a strict determinist 
must be something of a dialectical bluff. And then there is providence to consider. 
Unlike Marcus, Epictetus does not doubt the providential character of the world: it 
is set up to serve the interests and promote the well-being of all rational animals and 


14 Cooper, Knowledge, 367-8. 

15 Or "following the facts,” as Lawrence Becker puts it in A New Stoicism (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press 1998, rev. 2017) passim. 

16 [t is one thing to say that an ethical position could be upheld on the basis of either of two 
conflicting physical theories and something quite different to say that one would 
embrace an ethical position that needs a particular position to support it even if the 
necessary support position were known to be false. Fragment 1 of Epictetus shows how 
far Epictetus was sometimes willing to go in the direction of the former stance, holding 
a moral theory independently of a particular physical theory. The text now under 
discussion seems to take up the latter stance. 

17 But there is still a genuine possibility, at least on Chrysippus's conception of modality. 
Things which are not true and will never be true can still be possible. See, for example, 
Susan Bobzien, Determinism and Freedom in Stoic Philosophy (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1998), 112-122. 
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to suppose otherwise is unthinkable.!5 So not only is the situation envisaged not the 
case, but it is part of a well worked out and rational plan that it not be the case. 

But then we must face the question: why does Epictetus even make the 
suggestion? Part of the answer might be found by reflecting on the anti-Epicurean 
structure of the discourse. Presumably Epicureans, who hold what Epictetus 
believes to be false theories, do so to prop up their conception of happiness. 
Although Epicurus himself thinks that sound and true physical theory is essential 
for living the tranquil life (as he says in KD 12 and as Lucretius says repeatedly), he 
also grants that if we could get those results without a study of physics that would 
be fine with him (see KD 10-11).? But what Epicurus does not do is to countenance 
relying on false beliefs as a means to happiness, which is the position that Epictetus 
apparently takes here. Still, as Epictetus sees it, the Epicureans actually do (without 
admitting it) what he declares himself counterfactually willing to do; emphasizing 
that, unlike Epicureans, Stoics do not need to mortgage their intellectual integrity in 
order to be happy. This would make the declaration something of a rhetorical feint, 
contrasting with Epicureanism just as the references to Triptolemus, prostration, 
and life-enhancing discoveries do. It would also give suitable prominence to the 
Stoic doctrine of divine providence—an apposite contrast to Epicurean doctrine. 

Moving beyond the anti-Epicurean polemic, there is still an issue about the 
relationship between epistemology and ethics, and not just for the Stoics. It raises 
the question of how seriously one needs to believe in any theory that underpins 
one's ethical actions, and whether belief as opposed to knowledge is enough. The 
attitude flaunted here, if taken at face value, represents a curious state of mind, one 
that I would like to explore and try to give an account of. In this state of mind, I 
suggest, thinkers are either deprived of, or deprive themselves of, what I would call 
intellectual transparency. From time to time, that is, a philosopher might knowingly 
take a position that falls short of or even conflicts with what he or she knows or 
thinks she knows, as what we might provisionally consider a bit of intellectual 
manipulation or self-deception.? In order to put Epictetus into a broader context, I 
willlook at a handful of examples of this peculiar phenomenon and speculate about 
the function of and motivation for the kind of epistemic deviance suggested by 
Epictetus's attitude to Chrysippean doctrine. I say "epistemic deviance" because we 
tend to treat intellectual transparency as a genuine philosophical virtue.” Our 
actions and stances should at all times be based on what we know or sincerely 


18 Except in the very unusual fragment 1. 

1 | am grateful to Phillip Mitsis for reminding me of how close Epicurus comes in those 
Kuriai Doxai to the view voiced here by Epictetus. Of course, I have a great deal more 
to be grateful to him for, both professionally and personally. But there is no point in 
embarrassing him by reminiscing over a friendship that goes back forty years. 

? [ do not think that these provocatively negative descriptions are right; what looks like self- 
deception turns out to be more akin to prudent cognitive self-management. 

21 Cooper relies on this popular intuition in his critiques of Seneca and Marcus (cf. n. 12-14). 
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believe, and when we are aware of a defect in our cognitive state our job is to fix it 
before acting on it. But philosophers (apparently even Stoics) do not always do 
exactly that. Perhaps their reasons for such postures will turn out to be interesting. 

I begin by reflecting a bit more on the present passage. I am giving Epictetus 
the benefit of the doubt, granting that he actually does know that Chrysippus's 
views are true. Yet saying that he is ready to be deceived he presents himself as not 
having access to that knowledge. Let's think about this hypothetical state of mind. 
Suppose that the Stoic doctrines needed to prove that external things do not matter 
to our happiness are just two: first, that the good (possession of which is essential to 
happiness) includes only virtue and what participates in virtue and that other 
values do not have any impact on happiness; and, second, that the cosmos is run by 
a pervasive rationality which has a providential concern for human well-being. For 
the former doctrine there is a respectable Socratic argument, above and beyond 
whatever Chrysippus had to offer;? so let us grant that most people in Epictetus's 
audience would accept it. The other doctrine rests on a distinctive cosmological 
theory which can only be described as highly contentious. Epictetus, then, invites 
us to try out a state of mind in which we know that believing in cosmic providence 
is the key to happiness? but do not know whether the doctrine is true; that is, we do 
not know whether it can be verified as the current best factual account of how the 
world is. We can again give Epictetus the benefit of the doubt by not supposing that 
in this scenario he believes the doctrine to be false, merely that it is not known to be 
true. Even so it would count as being deceived if one gave one's full assent to the 
doctrine. Knowledge is supposed to consist in assent to a system of cataleptic 
impressions, each of which corresponds to reality and could not fail to do so. Assent 
to other impressions is the act of taking for true something which might not be so, 
which could be quite the opposite. It is mere opinion; one is deceived because one 
mistakes the uncertain for the certain.” 

So we are supposed to be quite relieved to learn that Chrysippus has proven 
the truth of cosmic providence, that it is a piece of doctrine assent to which counts 


? B. Inwood & P. Donini, "Stoic Ethics" in The Cambridge History of Hellenistic Philosophy, eds. 
K. Algra, J. Barnes, J. Mansfeld, and M. Schofield, (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1999), 693-4. 

23 The question of how our acceptance of Stoic providence is supposed to secure our 
contentment and happiness is complicated and we do not need to go into it here. Suffice 
it to say that it has a lot to do with our sense that we are aligning our own rationality 
with the perfect rationality of the cosmos in such a way that our own reason is in fact 
perfected by this alignment. Hence our eudaimonic fulfillment is completed by this 
alignment with the perfect form of the rationality that lies at the core of our own nature. 

24 This would be a wider sense of deception than what Epictetus necessarily uses here; 
elsewhere he sometimes uses the term for false beliefs (as at Discourse 2.6.1) but the term 
has a wider scope in Greek and even in Epictetus ata ny and its derivatives often 
permit of this broader sense. 
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as knowledge. But Epictetus imagines for us the cognitive state of someone unaware 
of the Chrysippean proof, not even aware that it exists. I think the best way to 
describe the situation envisaged is to posit a kind of epistemic duality in this 
person's mind. There are two kinds of belief, which we may think of as inhabiting 
two distinct zones. One contains substantive beliefs, in this case the belief in cosmic 
providence itself. The other contains beliefs about the justification for substantive 
beliefs, in this case warrant for the belief in cosmic providence. These two zones 
(let's call them the substance zone and the justification zone) can be related in 
various ways. If, for example, we really have knowledge then we have access to 
both zones, both zones have appropriate content (the content zone contains truths 
and the justification zone contains complete rational warrant), and we connect the 
zones properly. Suppose, though, that we are considering the case of a hypocrite or 
liar. In such a case the substance zone contains falsehoods, the justification zone of 
course contains no warrant for the false beliefs, and the hypocrite has full access to 
both zones while asserting the false belief as though it were true. 

Another case would arise with reckless belief. A reckless believer (practicing 
something like what Harry Frankfurt analyzed as "bullshit"? has access to the zone 
of justification but chooses not to consider its contents at all, while nevertheless 
asserting the contents of the zone of substance. Finally, let's consider the situation 
where the believer lacks access to the zone of justification, either not knowing that 
there is such a thing to have access to or being unable to access it for some reason 
despite knowing that it exists. Obviously, it is ideal to have knowledge, which can 
only be the case if our cognitive state meets the most stringent conditions. It would 
be tragic if we had no truths in our substance zone, but I suppose that it could 
happen; less unfortunate but more likely is the possibility that we have some true 
beliefs fluttering around in there but just cannot tell which ones they are. Worse 
indeed would be the case of the liar or hypocrite, knowing and even propagating 
false beliefs in full awareness that there is no warrant for them. And while reckless 
believers might not seem so dreadful, their neglect of epistemic responsibility is 
unbecoming and potentially just as harmful. 

I have invoked a notion of epistemic responsibility. By this I mean only the 
ultimately Socratic notion that we have a responsibility (or even an obligation) to 
seek justification for the beliefs we happen to hold. If we apply this notion to the 
cases I have just been considering we might say that our epistemic responsibilities 
include an obligation to do all that we can to get access to the zone of justification 
and to hold ourselves to account for the beliefs we find ourselves holding in our 
zone of substance. By this standard we can describe the failings of both the hypocrite 
and the reckless believer as violations of this responsibility. By this standard we 
might well have to absolve and/or pity believers who for whatever reason lack 
access to the zone of justification. Perhaps this can help us to characterize the 


235 Harry G. Frankfurt, On Bullshit (Princeton; Princeton University Press, 2005). 
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situation of Epictetus in a way that connects us back to the questions raised at the 
outset about the motivations for developments in later Stoicism that move it away 
from stark idealism and towards something more nuanced. In the Hellenistic 
school, at least, Stoics adopt a very high standard for knowledge (which requires 
truth, justification, and systematicity); one consequence of their idealistic approach 
is that only sages ever attain knowledge (M 7.151 = SVF 2.90). Even philosophers 
like Chrysippus and Epictetus are aware that, not being sages, they lack knowledge 
in this strong sense. So how should one respond to the burden of epistemic 
responsibility? The hypocrite and the reckless believer are easy cases to understand. 
What, though, are the responsibilities of others who have very good reason to 
believe that they are not sages and are unlikely to become sages? This seems to be 
the kind of well-motivated philosophical worry that some later Stoics (and other 
philosophers as well) might have confronted. Let's look at some indications of this. 
Epictetus himself gives us a particularly clear example of this self-awareness in 
his discourse “tic ó Piwtıkòs vópoc" (Diss. 1.26.15-16). He is concerned here about 
students and teachers taking on difficult material before they are ready for it: 


[15] abty oov àoxr] TOU pAoocogeiv, aicOrois TOD ió(ov ryepiovucoo TLC 
EXEL. META yàg TO yvévau OTL àcOgvoc ovk ETL DEANOEL xorjoOat axe 
TIQOS TA HEVAAA. [16] vov dé ur] óvvápevot TLVES TOV PWHOV kataniverv 
cóvta&w ayogdoavtes éeTtiBaAAovtat £oO(ew. dA TOUTO EUOvOL T] 
ATETTOVOLV: &lta OTEOPOL Kai KATAEQEOLAL xai TUEETOL. EdEL O 
EPLOTAVELV, ei OVVAVTAL 


For this is the starting point for philosophy, a perception of the condition 
of one's own mind (nyepovucov). After one realizes that it is in a weak 
condition one won't be prepared to deploy it on great matters. But as it is, 
certain people, though they cannot even swallow a morsel, buy themselves 
a whole treatise and try to eat that. As a result they throw up, or at least 
have indigestion — this is followed by cramps and diarrhea and fever. They 
ought to have taken note of whether they had the capacity for it. 


In another discourse, “negi Adtapogiac,” Epictetus presents a scenario in which 
Chrysippus himself has to face up to his own uncertainty (Diss. 2.6.9-10)26 


[9] dta tovTO xaAcc ó XEvVOLTTIOS Aéyer óu 'uéxorc àv AdNAK por À TA 
EEN, AEL xov EVPVEOTEQWV EXOUAL TIQOSG TO TUYXAVELV t&v KATA PUOLV: 
AUTOS yáo u` ó 0eóc ETLOiNOEV TOUTWV EKAEKTUKOV. [10] EL dE ye TOEtv OTL 
vocetv LOL KADEIULAQTAL vov, kai WELLWV AV ETL’ AVTO: kai YAQ Ó TLOUG, £l 
PEEVAC eixev, copa Av ETL TO TAOVOOVAL.’ 


That’s why Chrysippus was right to say, ‘As long as what comes next is 
non-evident to me I always cling to what is better suited to getting what is 


26 See Epictetus’s further comment at Diss. 2.10.5-6. 
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in accordance with nature. For god himself made me such as to select those 
things. But if I knew for sure that it was fated now for me now to be ill, I 
would even seek [illness]. For my foot, if it had brains, would seek to be 
muddied.’ (tr. Inwood-Gerson) 


Even the mighty Chrysippus has to have a plan for dealing with his own 
cognitive limitations. Not knowing the specific plan providence has for him, he falls 
back on a defeasible strategy based on a general confidence in providential 
teleology. Admittedly, this case applies to particular and practical decisions rather 
than to matters of general theory, but the need for such strategies in managing 
cognitive limitations is in fact more general— it has to be, if no one but a sage can 
have knowledge and knowledge of natural philosophy is at least in part a basis for 
practical decisions. At any rate, this need also appears in another bit of evidence 
about Chrysippus's recognitions of his own intellectual limits. At Lucullus 2.92-3 
Cicero reports on his strategy for dealing with the sorites: before reaching the point 
at which it is actually unclear whether the number is few or many he simply stops 
answering. 


[92] Sed quoniam tantum in ea arte ponitis, videte ne contra vos tota nata sit; quae 
primo progressa festive tradit elementa loquendi et ambiguorum intellegentiam 
concludendique rationem, tum paucis additis venit ad soritas, lubricum sane et 
periculosum locum, quod tu modo dicebas esse vitiosum interrogandi genus. quid ergo 
istius vitii num nostra culpa est? rerum natura nullam nobis dedit cognitionem 
finium, ut ulla in re statuere possimus quatenus, nec hoc in acervo tritici solum, unde 
nomen est, sed nulla omnino in re minutatim interrogati, dives pauper clarus 
obscurus sit, multa pauca magna parva longa brevia lata angusta, quanto aut addito 
aut dempto certum respondeamus non habemus. [93] 'At vitiosi sunt soritae.' 
Frangite igitur eos si potestis, ne molesti sint; erunt enim nisi cavetis. 'Cautum est' 
inquit; 'placet enim Chrysippo, cum gradatim interrogetur verbi causa tria pauca sint 
anne multa, aliquanto prius quam ad multa perveniat quiescere' (id est quod ab his 
dicitur novxacew). ‘Per me vel stertas licet’ inquit Carneades ‘non modo quiescas. 
Sed quid proficit? sequitur enim qui te ex somno excitet et eodem modo interroget: 
‘quo in numero conticuisti, si ad eum numerum unum addidero, multane erunt?" 
progrediere rursus quoad videbitur. quid plura; hoc enim fateris, neque ultimum te 
paucorum neque primum multorum respondere posse. cuius generis error ita manat, 
ut non videam quo non possit accedere. 


But since you place such value on this art [logic], you'd better make sure that 
the whole thing isn't going to end up telling against you. It starts off gaily 
explaining the parts of speech, the resolution of ambiguities, and the methods 
of argument; but after a few more steps it comes to a rather slippery and 
dangerous spot, the sorites, which you were just saying was a fallacious form 
of argument. So what if itis fallacious? Are we to blame for that fault? Nature 
didn't give us any knowledge of limits to let us decide how far to go in any 
355 
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case. And this isn't just true for a heap of wheat (the case it took its name 
from): in any case at all when we are asked little by little when someone is, 
e.g., rich or poor, or famous or obscure, or things are many or few, big or 
small, or wide or narrow, we are unable to reply for certain how much needs 
to be added or taken away. ‘But sorites arguments are fallacious!’ So crack 
them if you can, so they don't bother you —they certainly willif you don't take 
precautions. ‘But we do take precautions,’ you say: 'Chrysippus thinks that 
when one is asked to specify gradually whether, e.g., three things are few or 
many one should come to rest—tovxacetv, as they put it—a little bit before 
one reaches many.’ ‘As far as I’m concerned,’ Carneades replies, “you can 
snore if you like as well and not just fall silent. But how does that help you? 
There’s someone coming after you who’s going to wake you from your sleep 
and keep asking the same questions. Whatever number it was that you 
stopped at, if I add one to it, will that make ‘many’?’ (tr. Brittain, modified) 


As Cicero tells it, Carneades, at least, did not think this an effective strategy, but it 
does illustrate again that Stoics realize that they need cognitive strategies for 
managing known intellectual limitations. In this case, Chrysippus is obviously 
convinced that the sorites argument leads to false conclusions, that the world is not 
constructed on soritical principles. This is not a trivial or merely logical point; the 
sorites argument was used by Academics to devastatingly good effect against the 
Stoic conception of god(s) —hardly a marginal issue (De natura deorum 3.42-52). Yet 
in this confrontation Chrysippus does not know exactly what is wrong with the 
argument. And there certainly would have been other such difficult puzzles and 
theoretical challenges. At any rate, here is the problem. Stoics generally had a very 
demanding conception of knowledge, thought it essential to achieving the happy 
life, but accepted that it was regularly beyond their reach. How, then, should one 
behave? This, I think, is the situation that Epictetus portrays himself as confronting 
in Discourse 1.4. In his substance zone he is (as he portrays himself) lucky enough to 
have the beliefs, such as the belief in cosmic providence, that enable him to live a 
happy life. Chrysippus's books provide justification. In this scenario Epictetus is in 
effect considering the case of someone with the right substantive beliefs who 
announces that he is willing to “be deceived” in holding them. What we need now 
is a plausible way to understand this stance. 

Here is my proposal. I suggest that being deceived in this case is not in fact a 
matter of holding a belief that one believes to be false and to lack warrant (that is, 
we are not dealing with a hypocrite). Being deceived means acting on the basis of 
views while being aware that one lacks knowledge, that is, lacking full systematic 
justification." Nor, I suggest, is Epictetus portraying a reckless believer, someone 


27 The verbs ¿čanatáw and aTtataw (the more common form in early Greek) and the noun 
ànártn often indicate seduction or beguilement, emphasizing the devious way in which 
a belief comes to be held rather than focusing exclusively on the falseness of the belief. 
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who is simply indifferent to justification. This is indicated by the fact that he 
portrays himself as being relieved to find the justification zone occupied by the 
works of Chrysippus; he cares about justification. No, the hypothetical believer in 
this case genuinely believes that p and cares about the grounds for holding p, but 
has in fact been deceived into believing p rather than coming to do so with proper 
justification. Nevertheless, the fact that he would be prepared to act on those beliefs 
even while lacking proper justification raises troubling questions. Why, to repeat 
myself, does Epictetus present us with this scenario? 

Let us reframe the question. We can think of Epictetus as someone 
contemplating the prospect of deliberately not looking in the justification zone, 
choosing not to seek a warrant for his beliefs. And yet he is not indifferent to the 
need for justification. How, if at all, can this be a coherent and reasonable stance? 
Something like the following might make sense of it all. The thinker here knows that 
he is not a sage and has overwhelmingly good reason to think that he is not going 
to become one.” As a non-sage he has to believe that a full justification is not within 
his reach, or possibly within the reach of any living person. How long, then, and at 
what cost is it reasonable (that is, appropriate, kaOr]kov) for him to continue to seek 
it?? The answer to that question, as to most such questions about what it is reasonable 
to do, will vary with the individual —for some temperaments and personae the cost 
of such a quest is lower; for others it would be a crippling burden.” For a Socrates 


If one holds a belief as a result of àrtár| one certainly does not know that it is false and 
hold it regardless of that; if Iam bamboozled or seduced into believing something then 
I do believe it sincerely, but do so on the wrong sort of basis. Such a belief could in fact 
even be true in some cases. Many of Epictetus's uses of these terms seem to be 
indeterminate on this issue, though it has to be noted that Epictetus himself uses at&t 
for a sincere and false belief at 2.6.1 (a view is either ¿niothun, O6Ea, or àrártn — thanks 
to Sam McVane for pointing this out). Similarly at 3.20.2 éruovijur] and amatn are 
presented as opposites, though in this case the point of contrast could well be the 
justification for the belief rather than its simple falsehood. For discussion of this sense 
of deception in one of our earliest philosophical sources, Parmenides, see R. Cherubin, 
"Light, Night and the Opinions of Mortals: Parmenides B8.52-61 and B9," Ancient 
Philosophy 25 (2005): 1-23 at n. 13; and T. Johansen, "Parmenides' Likely Story," Oxford 
Studies in Ancient Philosophy 50 (2011): 19-20. 

28 Though he will be aware that a sage will never assent to anything false or uncertain D.L. 
7.121, Stobaeus Ecl. 2.111-112. The sage will, however, sometimes employ falsehoods in 
a good cause (Ecl. 2.111, Quintilian, Inst. Or. 12.1.38-39). 

? Recall that the appropriate is defined as that which, when done, admits of a reasonable 
justification, £bAoyóc àrtoAoyiguóc (D.L. 7.106) 

30 This is perhaps the case for Marcus Aurelius, who often brackets the issue of the correct 
cosmological account (atoms or providence?) while holding consistently to his Stoic 
principles. After all, he muses, (5.10.1-2): "even the Stoics themselves think they are 
hard to grasp with certainty. And every assent we give is subject to change: where is a 
person to be found who is not subject to change?" Marcus's awareness of his own 
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or a Cynic hero, perhaps, no cost would be too high. Recall that Epictetus explicitly 
says that each person will have to decide how best to proceed for himself: “but you 
will see for yourselves what you want" (1.4.27). Recall, too, that we are dealing only 
with what is reasonable because certainty is simply not available to such agents. 
Elsewhere, too, Epictetus is frank about the need for individuals to decide what 
is right for themselves, relative to who they are, or at least who they think of 
themselves as being. Think of Discourse 1.2, whose reasoning begins from the claim 
that "different people consider different things reasonable and unreasonable" (1.2.5) 
and which includes the striking example of one Florus, who debated whether he 
should lower himself to participate in Nero's games. It made sense for him to debate 
the issue, Epictetus says, given who he was; but his friend Agrippinus would not 
even consider it, being who he was (1.2.12-13). The fact that Florus could even 
consider the disgraceful action reflects a difference in character of a sort that 
Epictetus consistently shows himself ready to respect.?! As he says (1.2.11), "you, not 
I, need to make an assessment of that." But Epictetus himself is a professional 
philosopher. Surely, he should be the last person to take such a position, one which 
seems to make it far too easy for the thinker to adopt convenient and comfortable 
views. Fair enough, but we must not forget the counterfactuality of his statement. 
Epictetus does not actually hold this view—not only does he celebrate the 
justification Chrysippus offers, but he is also a teacher who lectures on Chrysippus's 
canonical works regularly. There is no sign that in this case he personally doubts the 
substance of or the justification for the Stoic doctrine. Rather, I suggest, this is role 
play. As a teacher, Epictetus has an eye on his audience and presents a scenario 
designed to make it possible for them as individuals to take a nuanced position. 
Compare Panaetius's gambit, as told and endorsed by Seneca (Ep. Mor. 116.5): 


Eleganter mihi videtur Panaetius respondisse adulescentulo cuidam quaerenti, an 
sapiens amaturus esset. ‘De sapiente," inquit,' videbimus; mihi et tibi, qui adhuc 
a sapiente longe absumus, non est committendum, ut incidamus in rem 
commotam, inpotentem, alteri emancupatam, vilem sibi. Sive enim non respuit, 
humanitate eius inritamur, sive contempsit, superbia accendimur. Aeque facilitas 
amoris quam difficultas nocet; facilitate capimur, cum difficultate certamus. Itaque 
conscii nobis inbecillitatis nostrae quiescamus. Nec vino infirmum animum 
committamus nec formae nec adulationi nec ullis rebus blande trahentibus.’ 


A young man asked Panaetius whether the sage would fall in love and his 
answer seems to me to have been nicely put: ‘We will see about the sage, 
but as for you and me, who are still a long way from wisdom, we mustn't 


cognitive limitations is discussed well by Christopher Gill in Marcus Aurelius: 
Meditations, Books 1-6 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013), Ixxiii-lxiv. 

31 For discussion of this passage see the enlightening work by Brian E. Johnson, The Role 
Ethics of Epictetus (Lanham: Lexington Books, 2014), 109-20. 
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run the risk of getting entangled in something that is disturbed, 
uncontrollable, enslaved to another and cheap in our own eyes. If we are 
accepted, we get worked up over the generous response; and if we are 
rejected, we are enraged by the contempt. Whether a love affair goes well 
or badly it does us equal harm; we are seduced by a success and struggle 
with a setback. So, let's be aware of our own weakness and stay calm. Let's 
not risk entrusting our weak characters to wine or beauty or flattery or any 
other thing that sweetly entices us.’ 


Those who are not sages and are not likely to become sages will find it reasonable, 
even appropriate, to take into account at all times their status as non-sages. Such 
people are not well equipped to cope with the emotional risks of a love affair; so 
too, they are not equipped to acquire fully warranted certainty; and consequently 
they must decide for themselves individually how hard to press on with the quest, 
just as Florus and Agrippinus must decide each for himself how to deal with the 
emperor's expectations. By portraying himself as he does and explicitly declaring 
that each person must make their own choice, Epictetus the teacher is giving his 
students permission to be aware of their own weaknesses and to use their own 
personal judgment about how best to proceed, how hard to press on to the receding 
horizon of full justification.” 

And here is where I find the most intriguing feature of the text I began from. 
Whatis the focus of Epictetus's intellectual latitude and humility? For Panaetius and 
Seneca in Ep. Mor. 116 itis a matter of how close we come to the line when it comes 
to dealing with the passions. For Epictetus, in our main text, the issue has more to 
do with epistemology. How hard do we press for justification? For a given 
individual, what is the right stance to take about the relationship between the zone 
of substance and the zone of justification? For whom, if anyone, is it philosophically 
acceptable actually to ignore or give up on the zone of justification? Completely 
ignoring it is perhaps only possible for an unreflective non-philosopher. Those who 
know that there is such a thing but realize that acquiring a full justification is not 
within reach will need to impose limits somewhere, in a place compatible with their 
own sense of their epistemic responsibility. 


32 [t is worth adding that this kind of professorial humility is not a one-off remark. At the 
end of Discourse 1.15 we find Epictetus dealing with one who wants advice on how to 
handle a stubbornly alienated brother. The advice is sensible: give it time, don't expect 
quick results. But the final sentence is striking and (1.15.8): "Do you want to reap the 
fruit of a man's character so quickly and easily? Don't expect that, not even if I tell you so 
myself." Envisaging that he himself is capable of giving bad advice, he again seems to 
empower his student to use his own good judgment, aware of the possibility that his 
chosen philosophical adviser could be wrong or could even be trying to deceive him. 

33 This thought, however, never appears in critiques of the later Stoics. Sometimes we find a 
merely condescending lack of focus on the issue, but Cooper's critique is more direct. 
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Let us return to Chrysippus's acknowledgement that one's actions have to be 
guided by generalizations about what is worth pursuing until more specific 
situational information is available. Until such time, the reasonable thing is to do 
one's best to act rationally under conditions of uncertainty. That is, one should be 
reasonable and concede that certainty is not an option; the merely eulogon becomes 
the rational and justified thing to pursue. Similarly, in sub-optimal perceptual 
circumstances the eulogon is the reasonable thing to commit to —I am thinking here 
of the case of Sphaerus and the wax pomegranate at Diogenes Laertius 7.177: 


Aóyou dé Tote yevopévou negi TOV ðočáoetv TOV coqoóv forkai TOU 
Leaigou Eimovtog cc ov doéaoet, povAÓnevoc ó Baotedc &Aéy&ou 
avtov, KNeivac edac ékéAevoe TAQaTEOHVaAL ToD Oà LePaiEov 
ànatnÂévtos aveBOnoev ó BactedsS Wevdet ovykaxaneOeio0at avtov 
PAVTACIA. NQÒG OV Ó LEPaiQgos evotóxoc ATEKELVATO, ELTIMV OUTWC 
cvykaxaeOetoOat OVX STL óÓat eiotv, AAA’ STL EVAOYOV EOTL QOAS AÙTAG 
civar OwxQpéoew OE THY KATAANTITLKTY Qavraotav TOV EVAOYOUV. 


Once when a discussion arose as to whether the sage will hold a mere 
opinion and Sphaerus said that he would not, King Ptolemy wanted to 
refute him. So he ordered that some wax pomegranates be set before him. 
When Sphaerus was deceived, the king shouted out that he had assented 
to a false impression. Sphaerus nimbly replied to him by saying that he had 
not assented that they were pomegranates but that it was plausible [or: 
reasonable, eUAoyov] that they were pomegranates and that a cataleptic 
impression is different from a plausible one. 


This should not come as a surprise, since what one routinely aims for is the 
performance of an appropriate action, that is, one which when done can be given a 
reasonable justification (£06Aoyoc àrtoAoyi p óc). 


The foundation of his complaint about Seneca's attitude to philosophy is an 
unwavering conviction that nothing less than relentless and successful pursuit of every 
philosophical problem suffices if one wishes to achieve one's goal in life. The most 
baffling paradoxes (such as the “horned man" or the sorites) and the most superficially 
bizarre doctrines (such as that the virtues are animals) must all be completely mastered 
if one is to maintain one's standing as a philosopher and so have any chance for 
happiness. Cooper acknowledges (Knowledge, 309-10) that no Stoic claims to be a sage 
(or even to be close), but he does not reflect on what that means for their assessment of 
the behavior that would be reasonable for a non-sage. Nor does he reflect on 
Chrysippus's own rather guarded approach to the sorites paradox — which I would 
characterize as a reasonable and pragmatic response to the realization that some 
problems have solutions that may not be accessible to us. 

34 Even the sage does this, in the first instance, since the sage's right action (Kat6QgOwpa) is 
itself a perfected appropriate action (and it is not clear that what is added to an 
appropriate action to make it a katógðwua amounts to any new content or firmer 
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I would like to bring this point back to Seneca by considering what he has to 
say about the right way to behave in a particular context where certainty is not 
available. In his On Benefits, Seneca considers how a virtuous person might be able 
to give gifts and benefits to others, under two constraints. He is supposed to give 
only to worthy recipients, those likely to be grateful. And it is often quite unclear, 
even to a sage, who those people are. One option, simply not giving since one cannot 
be sure who is who, is ruled out by broader considerations. So what is a rational 
agent to do? The text in question is On Benefits 4.33-34: 


{33} ‘Si,’ inquit, "nescis, utrum ingratus sit an gratus, expectabis, donec scias, an 
dandi beneficii tempus non amittes? Expectare longum est (nam, ut ait Platon, 
difficilis humani animi coniectura est), non expectare temerarium est.' [2] Huic 
respondebimus numquam expectare nos certissimam rerum comprehensionem, 
quoniam in arduo est veri exploratio, sed ea ire, qua ducit veri similitudo. Omne 
hac via procedit officium. Sic serimus, sic navigamus, sic militamus, sic uxores 
ducimus, sic liberos tollimus; cum omnium horum incertus sit eventus, ad ea 
accedimus, de quibus bene sperandum esse credidimus. Quis enim pollicetur 
serenti proventum, naviganti portum, militanti victoriam, marito pudicam 
uxorem, patri pios liberos? Sequimur, qua ratio, non qua veritas traxit. [3] 
Expecta, ut nisi bene cessura non facias et nisi comperta veritate nil noveris: relicto 
omni actu vita consistit. Cum veri similia me in hoc aut in illud impellant, non 
vera, ei beneficium dabo, quem veri simile erit gratum esse. 


{33}. ‘But if’, an objection runs, ‘you do not know whether he is ungrateful 
or grateful, will you wait until you know, or will you seize the opportunity 
of conferring a benefit? To wait is a lengthy business (for, as Plato says, 
drawing conclusions about human character is difficult); not to wait is 
rash.’ [2] Our answer to this is that we never wait for absolute certainty, 
since discovery of the truth is arduous, but we follow what is likely to be 
true. This is the path we follow in accomplishing all our tasks. That is how 
we sow, how we sail, how we go to war, how we contract marriage, how 
we rear children; since the outcome of all these activities is uncertain, we 
adopt a course of action where we believe our hopes have a good chance 
of being fulfilled. For who will promise you a harvest when you sow, or a 
harbour when you sail, or victory when you go to war; who will promise 
you a chaste wife when you marry, or dutiful children when you become 
a father? We follow where reason, not truth, has taken us. [3] If you wait 
and do nothing that is not certain to succeed and claim no knowledge 
whose truth is not confirmed, all activities will cease and life will stand 


justification). At SVF 3.510 we are told about a certain “fixity” (rtü]&ic), but the exact 
sense of this qualification is not made clear in any evidence I know of for Stoicism. 
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still. Since it is not truth, but what is likely to be true, that directs me to this 
or that, I shall confer a benefit on someone who is likely to be grateful. 


{34} ‘Multa,’ inquit, ‘intervenient, propter quae et malus pro bono surrepat et 
bonus pro malo displiceat; fallaces enim sunt rerum species, quibus credidimus." 
Quis negat? Sed nihil aliud invenio, per quod cogitationem regam. His veritas 
mihi vestigiis sequenda est, certiora non habeo; haec ut quam diligentissime 
aestimem, operam dabo nec cito illis adsentiar. [2] Sic enim in proelio potest 
accidere, ut telum meum in commilitonem manus dirigat aliquo errore decepta et 
hosti tamquam meo parcam; sed hoc et raro accidet et non vitio meo, cuius 
propositum est hostem ferire, civem defendere. Si sciam ingratum esse, non dabo 
beneficium. At obrepsit, at imposuit: nulla hic culpa tribuentis est, quia tamquam 
grato dedi. [3] ‘Si promiseris,' inquit, ‘te daturum beneficium et postea ingratum 
esse scieris, dabis an non? Si facis sciens, peccas, das enim, cui non debes dare; si 
negas, et hoc modo peccas: non das ei, cui promisisti. Conscientia vestra hoc loco 
titubat et illud superbum promissum numquam sapientem facti sui paenitere nec 
umquam emendare, quod fecerit, nec mutare consilium,’ [4] Non mutat sapiens 
consilium omnibus his manentibus, quae erant, cum sumeret; ideo numquam 
illum paenitentia subit, quia nihil melius illo tempore fieri potuit, quam quod 
factum est, nihil melius constitui, quam constitutum est; ceterum ad omnia cum 
exceptione venit: 'Si nihil inciderit, quod impediat.' Ideo omnia illi succedere 
dicimus et nihil contra opinionem accidere, quia praesumit animo posse aliquid 
intervenire, quod destinata prohibeat. [5] Imprudentium ista fiducia est fortunam 
sibi spondere; sapiens utramque partem eius cogitat; scit, quantum liceat errori, 
quam incerta sint humana, quam multa consiliis obstent; ancipitem rerum ac 
lubricam sortem suspensus sequitur, consiliis certis incertos eventus expendit. 
Exceptio autem, sine qua nihil destinat, nihil ingreditur, et hic illum tuetur. 


{34} ‘Many things will happen,’ comes the objection, ‘that allow a bad man 
to pass for a good one and a good man to lose favour instead of a bad one; 
for the appearances of things are deceptive and it is these that we have 
trusted.” Who denies it? But I can find nothing else to guide my thinking. 
These are the tracks which I must follow in the pursuit of truth, since I have 
nothing more reliable. I shall spare no effort to evaluate these as carefully 
as possible nor shall I easily give my assent to them. [2] The same thing 
may happen in battle. My hand through some error may direct my weapon 
at a comrade, and I may spare the enemy as if he were on my side; but this 
only rarely happens, and it is not my fault, for my intention is to strike the 
enemy and defend my fellow-citizen. If then I know that a person is 
ungrateful, I shall not give him a benefit. But if he has tricked me, if he has 
taken advantage of me, no guilt attaches to the giver here, because I gave 
it to him expecting him to be grateful. [3] 'If you have promised to give 
someone a benefit and afterwards you have learned that he is an ingrate, 
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will you give it to him or not? If you do it knowing what you do, you are 
wrong, because you are giving to a person to whom you ought not to give; 
if you refuse to do it, in that event too you are wrong, for you are not giving 
to someone to whom you promised to give. At this point your Stoic 
firmness falters together with the proud claim that the sage never regrets 
his action, never corrects what he has done, and does not change his mind." 
[4] The sage does not change his mind when all the circumstances remain 
the same as they were when he made up his mind; for that reason he never 
experiences regret, because nothing better could have been done at that 
time than what was done, nothing better decided than what was decided. 
But he approaches everything with the reservation, ‘If nothing occurs to 
impede.' For that reason we say that everything turns out successfully for 
him and nothing happens contrary to his expectation, because he makes 
the prior assumption that something can happen to prevent what he 
intended. [5] Only the thoughtless have the kind of confidence to believe 
that fortune has given a guarantee; the sage keeps both her aspects in mind. 
He knows how much scope there is for error, how uncertain are human 
affairs, how many obstacles there are to our plans; he adopts a watchful 
attitude towards the uncertainty of things and the slippery course of 
chance, he weighs up with secure judgment the insecurity of events. But 
the reservation which he includes in all his plans and undertakings 
protects him here also. [tr. Inwood-Griffin] 


Seneca imagines an objector pressing the point that our uncertainty poses a practical 
problem. We may miss the opportunity to give while waiting for clarification of the 
moral standing of the prospective recipient. “To wait is a lengthy business," says 
the objector. Seneca's reply in 4.33.2 is blunt: "Our answer to this is that we never 
wait for absolute certainty, since discovery of the truth is arduous, but we follow 
what is likely to be true." And he indicates that this is a common approach taken in 
many areas of life. In summary, he offers a justification: "We follow where reason, 
not truth, has taken us. If you wait and do nothing that is not certain to succeed and 
claim no knowledge whose truth is not confirmed, all activities will cease and life 
will stand still. Since it is not truth, but what is likely to be true, that directs me to 
this or that, I shall confer a benefit on someone who is likely to be grateful" (4.33.2- 
3). In the face of a renewed objection — you might get the moral assessment wrong — 
Seneca's reply is candid (4.34.1): ^Who denies it? But I can find nothing else to guide 
my thinking. These are the tracks which I must follow in the pursuit of truth, since T 
have nothing more reliable. I shall spare no effort to evaluate these as carefully as 
possible nor shall I easily give my assent to them." And he again points out other 
areas of life where we accept this risk (4.34.2). The objector again presses. What if 
you promise someone a favor on the basis of a fallible assessment, and before 
delivering on your promise the sad truth about your recipient's moral character 
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emerges. In this situation a sage would have to choose between giving to the wrong 
person and reversing his decision (or even breaking a promise) —a problem, since 
sages are not supposed to change their mind. Seneca responds to this by invoking 
the Stoic notion of "reservation" (4.34.4): 


The sage does not change his mind when the circumstances remain the 
same; for that reason he never experiences regret, because nothing better 
could have been done at that time than what was done... But he 
approaches everything with the reservation, ‘If nothing occurs to impede.’ 
For that reason we say that everything turns out successfully for him and 
nothing happens contrary to his expectation, because he makes the prior 
assumption that something can happen to prevent what he intended. 


Seneca’s sages exercise epistemic responsibility by taking into account their own 
uncertainty. True, the sage is vulnerable like the rest of us, “but the reservation 
which he includes in all his plans and undertakings protects him here also” (4.34.5). 
Here, then, is a description of how even the sage behaves when certainty is not 
available. It is a template for the way any reasonable non-sage should proceed when 
the relevant certainty is not available. It involves not only an acceptance that one’s 
choices and commitments are revisable, indeed should be revised, but also a 
significant amount of what I suggest counts as philosophically acceptable mental 
self-manipulation. Reservation, the self-conscious self-bracketing of one’s actions, is 
not so very different from the more controversial version of self-manipulation that 
I suggest is at work in our original text of Epictetus. To call this mental 
“manipulation” sounds pejorative, and I am urging that we regard it as better than 
that. So let us instead label it “cognitive self-management.” 

My claim, then, is that there is a good reason for a Stoic like Epictetus (or his 
audience) to impse on himself an internal cognitive barrier, to say, in effect, “I am 
confident that there is a good reason for holding this view, but I am not going to 
pursue the justification in detail.” In the case envisaged in our main text, then, this 
cognitive self-management consists in a willingness to efface or at least to sidestep 
the zone of justification which is the source of unsatisfiable cognitive expectations. 
Is this kind of pragmatism distinctive of later Stoicism? We have seen some evidence 
that Chrysippus and others laid a foundation for this kind of flexibility, so 
presumably there isn’t a stark discontinuity between Hellenistic Stoicism and its 
later forms. But there does seem to be a difference, at least in emphasis; something, 
after all, has to lie behind the frequent criticisms of earlier Stoicism for its rigidity 
and lack of realism. So one cannot help but wonder whether this kind of cognitive 
self-management on a theoretical matter really is a peculiarity of Epictetus and 
perhaps other Stoics. I think it is clearly not. Let me just quickly lay out some partial 


35 Also attested at: Ecl. 2.115.5-9; Marcus Aurelius 4.1, 5.20, 6.50, 11.27 = fr. 27 of Epictetus. 
See my Ethics and Human Action (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1985), 119-26. 
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parallels that might indicate where this kind of approach comes from and what 
siblings it might have, beginning with one of the presuppositions of the approach. 

For this kind of cognitive self-management to succeed, it has to be possible for 
us to have beliefs to which our access can be barred. In his role as a philosopher 
Epictetus has to be aware, at some point, that he does not have an ultimate 
justification for his foundational beliefs; that is why he says that he would embrace 
deception if he had to. And yet he also has to imagine himself being unaware of this 
ignorance, for if he were aware then he, as a philosopher, would have to seek the 
justification he lacks. So he has to be able to bar his own access to his awareness that 
he does not have that justification. But can one in fact have beliefs that one cannot 
access? More to the point, could ancient thinkers have done so? Clearly yes, at least 
in some cases. One might argue that Lucretius (who alludes to an unacknowledged 
fear of death), and perhaps Epicurus too, show an awareness of beliefs that escape 
our conscious knowledge, such that the philosopher's job is to bring those views to 
light. And Plato himself agrees. What is recollection if not the recovery of 
knowledge to which we lack current access? Epicurus and Plato, of course, focus for 
the most part on breaking down such barriers rather than erecting them, but the fact 
that our minds are capable of such opacity seems to be clearly recognized elsewhere. 
Even Aristotle knows that our minds can work this way. In his analysis of akrasia in 
NE 7 he acknowledges that conditions such as drunkenness and passions can block 
the efficacy of practical knowledge —so that we both know and do not know that 
we should avoid excessive pleasures of certain sorts. For the practical application 
that Epictetus's strategy envisages we will not, of course, rely on alcohol and sex, 
but there are other ways to trigger the failure of transparency that we routinely need 
if we are to manipulate —or rather, to manage —our own minds. 

Sceptically inclined thinkers can also find themselves erecting or 
acknowledging such internal barriers. Socrates knows that he knows nothing, but 
even so he acts on some fairly firm principles; and in the Meno (86bc) he shows a 
willingness to put to work beliefs that he admits are not yet fully justified. He would 
not assert the truth of recollection with genuine confidence but he knows that if he 
adopts that belief he will be braver and more intellectually active and so should 
keep on enquiring. The Socrates who lives his life based on convictions which he 
himself admits lack proper foundation, this Socrates is a forerunner and ideal not 
just for sceptics but also for Stoics and indeed for Epictetus himself.» Knowing that 
he lacks full knowledge does not stop Socrates from firm and unwavering courses 
of action. To do so he has to recognize the distinction between what I am calling the 
substance zone and the justification zone and manage for himself the gap between 
the two; he does not allow the lack of a full justification to stop him from acting on 
his convictions, but he does keep working towards finding one. The former is an 


36 Though I do not think this is an aspect of Epictetus's Socraticism dealt with by A.A. Long 
in Epictetus: A Stoic and Socratic Guide to Life (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002). 
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inevitable human dilemma, while the latter is the response one hopes for in the 
philosopher who so quickly became a model for the entire tradition that followed. 

Perhaps Plato later addressed this paradoxical stance and found a solution, but 
the Academics of the Hellenistic era, when they argued that despite Stoic principles 
one can act without assenting to the way things are in the world, were following 
Socrates. We normally suppose that Stoics learned nothing of this epistemic 
sophistication from Socrates and the Academics, that they merely resisted it in their 
pursuit of dogmatic theories. My suggestion, though, is that they in fact did take 
some of this on board and strove to integrate it into their philosophical practice in a 
principled way, at least those who came along after Carneades and who had before 
themselves not just his devastating critique of Stoic dogmatism but also the well 
worked out and elaborate theory of reasonable belief that nevertheless falls short of 
KataAnwic (Sextus M 7.166-189): we commit ourselves to impressions that are 
plausible, uncontroverted, and thoroughly tested. A Pyrrhonian sceptic thinks of 
this as the best possible basis for action in a world without knowledge; Stoics who 
know that they are not themselves going to be sages will act in a reasonable way if 
they settle for this kind of reliance once they realize that sage-like certainty is not a 
practical possibility. 

It is not surprising that Sextus Empiricus himself knows a little something 
about cognitive insulation and manipulation as well. Consider his famous image of 
the ladder (M 8.480-481): sceptical arguments are like a ladder that one climbs to get 
to the desired destination, and then kicks away. The sense of this is clear. In arguing 
for equipollence Sextus uses arguments that are themselves subject to being 
countered. Sextus is programmatically aware of this and yet continues to rely on 
arguments, deliberately and consciously insulating himself from the anticipated 
application to himself of his own destructive strategies. An even more striking 
example of cognitive manipulation appears when Sextus recommends suspending 
judgment even when one cannot now find a countervailing argument — after all, it is 
likely enough that there will be one someday in the future (PH 1.33-34). Finally, 
Sextus's bland comfort about the legitimacy of using bad arguments (PH 3.280) 
points in the same direction.” 


37 [t is potentially interesting to see Alexander of Aphrodisias, one of the more sobersided 
thinkers of later antiquity, dabbling in the same kind of cognitive manipulation, at least 
for dialectical purposes. In chapter 21 of his De Fato, he directs a pragmatic argument 
against the Stoics. Temporarily prescinding from his own certainty that necessitarian 
theories of fate are false, he asks his opponents to choose which falsehood it would be 
more profitable (morally) to adopt. If fate is real and we believe it to be false, what are 
the consequences? If fate is not real but we believe that it is, what are the consequences? 
The latter is worse by far, he claims. If we really do have self-determination but do not 
exercise it owing to our erroneous belief in fate then we will commit serious errors of 
omission. On the other hand, if fate is real and we choose not to believe in it, then 
beyond holding a false view no harm is done, since we will not be omitting to do 
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I began by raising questions about epistemology and ethics in later Stoicism. I 
hope that I have shown a couple of things. First, that Stoic adoption of a laxer 
epistemological standard for those parts of doctrine that contribute to ethical 
reasoning and practice is not a mark of intellectual fatigue, weakness, or deference 
to the unphilosophical cultural hegemony of Rome. Rather, the kind of pragmatism 
of which we see so many signs is a creative response to a real philosophical problem. 
Second, that impetus in this direction may well have come in part from Academic 
probabilism, which (in its own attempt to come to terms with Stoic epistemology) 
argued for the reasonableness of assenting to claims that are plausible and well 
tested, even if old-school Stoic certainty is wanting. Finally, I have suggested that 
this kind of interest in what to do about our absence of certainty is far from unusual, 
with examples of such interest and exploitation found across a broad spectrum of 
ancient philosophical thought. As divided from each other as the various ancient 
schools may have been, at one level they were united, many of them, in having to 
face up to the fact that fallible and often confused human beings need to think and 
act as best they can, and that it is part of philosophy's job to help them to do so. 


anything we might otherwise have done (since it is all fated anyway). No matter what 
one thinks of the fairness of this anti-Stoic manoeuvre, it is worth noting that in his 
dialectic Alexander shows himself willing to suspend judgment about the very doctrine 
he has been arguing over so vociferously and to propose adoption of whichever of the 
two uncertain propositions leads to a better outcome in practical behaviour. The 
example of such a serious philosopher as Alexander is widely acknowledged to be 
might, if nothing else does, encourage us to rethink our attitude to (for example) Marcus 
Aurelius's notorious laxness about "providence or atoms" and Epictetus's hypothetical 
willingness to adopt a false view for the sake of its practical moral consequences. 
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